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ABSTRACT 

This booklet is designed as a reference for Oregon 
music educators and administrators who are considering building or 
improving school music facilities. It outlines typical specifications 
and points out problem areas that can spoil an otherwise well-planned 
facility. The booklet is divided into seven parts. The areas 
addressed include: (1) "The Music Complex"; (2) "Elementary General 

Music Area"; (3) "Acoustics"; (4) "Sound Isolation"; (5) "Support 
Areas"; (6) "Special Considerations"; and (7) "Sample Plans for the 
Mus ic Compl ex . " (EH) 



Reproductions supplied by KDKS arc the host that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Federal law prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color or 
national origin (Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964); sex 
(Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972 and Title II of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1976); or handicap (Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973) in educational programs and 
activities which receive federal assistance. Oregon laws prohibit- 
ing discrimination include ORS 659.150 and 659.030. The State 
Board of Education, furthermore, has adopted Oregon Administrative 
Rules regarding equal opportunity and nondiscrimination; OARs 
581-21-045 through -049 and OAR 581-22-205. 

It is the policy of the State Board of Education and a priority of 
the Oregon Department of Education to ensure equal opportunity in 
all educational programs and activities and in employment. The 

Department provides assistance as needed throughout the state's 
educational system concerning issues of equal opportunity, and has 
designated the following as responsible for coordinating the Depart- 
ment ' s efforts : 

Title I I--Vocational Education Equal Opportunity Specialist 

Title VI and Title IX--Equal Education and Legal Specialist 

Section 504--Acting Assistant Superintendent, Special Educa- 
tion and Stiident Services Division 

Inquiries may be addressed to the Oregon Department of Education, 
700 Pringle Parkway SE, Salem 97310 or to the Regional Office for 
Civil Rights, Region X, 1321 Second Avenue, Seattle 98101. 



FOREWORD 



Sound Planning for Music Facilities is designed as a reterence for music educators and administrators 
who are considering building (u improving school music faciidies. It t)utlines tspical specifications, 
and poiiits out prohletn areas that cati spoil an otherwise well-planned facility. 

When planning, information should be gathered from all available resources: local music teachers, 
acoustic experts, architects, bo(^ks and periodicals, as well as visits to existing facilities. In addition. 
Planning and Equipping Education Music Facilities (S12| and The School Music Program: 
Descriptions and Standards (S2), available from the Music Educators National Conference, contain 
detailed information useful when planning and working with architects and contractors. Please write: 
Music Educators National C'onfcrence 
1902 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

For further information, contact Dei Aebischer. Music h.ducalion Specialist at the Department. 
,V7S-d(il7. 
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THL MUSIC COMPLLX 

(Iradcs 7 through 1 2 



Instrumental Instruction Area 

The large group insirumenial insiruciioii area should bo 40 x 50 toot (2000 square leei) wiih a ceiling 
height of Hv20 feet, and room surfaces should be nonparallcl. An area this si/c will accommodate an 
80-piece band or 00-piece orchestra, bor tewer oi nuuc performers, approximately 20 scjuare t'eei or 
400 cubic feet is needed for each additional student. It is difficult to provide for acoustical needs if 
the room is very much smaller than the dimensions above, especialh with respect to ceiling height. 



Vocal Instruction \rva 

A room 35 x 40 teet (1400 square feet) fvitii a ceiling height of 14- IS t'eet will accommodate 75 
vocalists. Tighteon square feel per student is adet}uale. but in figuring fi>i fewer than 75 students, 
acoustical problems must be taken mto consideiatum. Again, room siiifa'.' ; . ^^oukl be iiiinparallel. 



The Music Complex 

Assuming that the music facilities will include an instrumental area and a vocal instruction area, tlie 
tvUal misic insiiuctional area f(U even small sciu)v)’s slunild be a minimum ol 5000 scjuare ieet. Ibis 
allows t'or K^OO sviuarc feet for support areas ( piac lice rt^oms, offices and storage). 



ELLMENT ARY C}ENER AL MUSK AREA 

A room 32 \ 36 t'eet (1152 sviiiare teet) with a ceiling height of I 2-l(> teet will accommodate 30 t,' 
40 students, along vvitii standarvl instruments aiul evjuipment. However, if the romn is lo be used tnr 
movemont to music oi msirumental instructimi, moie aiea is neevied. 



ACOUSTIC S 

There is no magical room design ilutt will guarantee perl'eci acoustics. Ih'vvever. foi iH'st results tolh'w 
the general rccv>mmeiulations bei(»vv. consult iin acoustics espeit. and plan ti> expemnent and make 
avljustments mice the lav. ilitv is m use. 



Nonparallcl Surfaces 

.Ml hard suifaces. including glass and clialkboard areas, slumKl be in mpar.illcl t*' help a\<ud 
undesirable tlutter echoes. Ttape/<udal desigji. iiregular smtaccs. and nisi ilffOon n l\it tit.'s .in,' wavs 
to si'lvc this pi obleni. 



Reverberation 

Reverberation inne (defined as ilie nine leqmied tm am. given sound i'» de^urase m intcnsiiv n> 
one- m illionth ot its (uieinal value) sluMild be between 1 2 iiid l.o seomds !oi vocal .ind eicmciii.iiv 
I’cneial miisK looms, .ind undei 1 .0 scvond toi b,md ichcaisai an as 
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In controlling reverberation, it is important to install a proper mixture of materials for both 
absorption and reflection. For example, a ceiling should rarely be constructed of sound absorbing 
material only; it should also contain some reflecting surfaces to enable musicians to hear one another 
while playing and for verbal communication. 

For best results, sound absorbing materials must be fairly deep in order to achieve adequate 
low-frequency absorption. These materials should be installed in patches, intermixed with reflective 
surfaces. Two exceptions to this ‘‘patch rule’’ are the floor and the area just behind the instructor, 
where absorbent materials are best. In some situations, portable acoustical panels might be used 
behind the instructor. Never paint sound absorbing panels. 



Pressure Areas 

Acoustical materials should be installed where sound pressures are at a maximum (e.g., where ceiling 
and wails meet or two adjacent walls join). Ceiling baffles or acoustical panels can be used. 



Floors 

Carpet is the best Hoor treatment in a room where sound control is imperative. Carpet helps control 
reverberation time and low-freciuency reverberations and, better than any other method, it controls 
unwanted noise, such as that produced by foot movement, chairs, music stands, instruments, and 
percussion equipment. 

hvcii if carpet costs as much to install and maintain as other flooring, it is more cost-effective wlien 
sound absorption qualities arc considered it reduces the need for other acoustical materials. 



Drapery 

Consider installing heavy drapery on traverse rods in one or two large areas of the room. This makes it 
possible to alter tlic acoustical characteristics of the room for various size groups. 



Practice Rooms 

Consider purchasing module-type rooms, such as those available from the Wenger Company. These 
rooms arc almost always acoustically superior to those built on-site. Some architects and acoustical 
engineers can design practice rooms which are the equivalent of commercially manufactured modules. 
However, this type of design work is expensive and, consequently, these rooms generally do not 
receive the attention they need. 

It is recommended that either commercial modules be ordered, or that specifications for such 
modules be followed exactly when planning. If practice rooms are built on-site, they should be at 
least 55 square feet, and employ a considerable amount of sound-absorbent material. Because there is 
a special problem w'itli low-frequency resonance or “ring” in very small rooms, two corners should be 
treated with souiul absorbing materials as diagrammed on the following page. 
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Practice Room Diagram 




Ilio niusic iiistriK.'linn 'uua slioiild bu iocalinl so tliat it docs not disrupt (Ulici disci|)liiK's, wliilc 
providing Tor a facilit\ whicli allows tor vocal and mst minciHal. small and laigc group rehearsals and 
instruction to he conducted simultancousK . 

S(Uind isolation is a ditTcicnt problem than room acoustics; i.c.. conli oiling reverberatu'n. i oi 
example. car|KU and othei absorptive materials do eontr(tl sound within a rotmi but do not isolate 
sound tr(nn room to room. Attention should he ^iiven to the tianslei ot sound through parutioiis. 
ceilings, floors, duets, window.s. doors, and through the building structure. In order to corieet sound 
tiansler problems, all such tiansimssion cliannels should l>e seiutiiii/ed. 



Partitions 

(icneralK. large g.roiip vocal arul mstrumeiual lehearsal areas shoiilil he separated l^y ottice, storage 
aiul piael rooms (see page ‘h Sample IManstor the Music Complex ). liowevet, there are limes when 
such inst i net ional areas must share a common wall. It is st ill pos>ihle to stop the sound between these 
areas, bur it mav pmve ihUlcult and will tletinitelv beeostlv. 

The tolh^wing lalde lists sampK' aeoustical materials and then relative ette^ tiveriess. iletoie plai mg 
\(tcal ,md inst lumenlal iiisti net miial areas next to one tUnalier. Loii^idei that two parliliuiis with a 
dead an spaee between them are need(’d tot sound isolation, or that a speeialK tlesigned wall tmisl he 
built. I oi example, a Sound liansmission Cl.iss (STC) laluig ot s() is neees^arv to dissipate hand 
sounds so that emu iiiienl chouil irisliiklii>ti is possible m an adfnnng room. 
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